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PLAYS FOR THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 
OF LIFE 
Garrett H. LEVERTON 


Since we met last, just a year ago, the world has plunged itself 
into a tailspin of blood, horror, and disaster. Never in the history of 
civilization has man beheld destruction and brutality comparable to 
that which now threatens to send every vestige of human liberty, cul- 
ture, and freedom into the discard. Hourly, the radio blares its re- 
ports and communiques—each more unbelievable, until our powers of 
comprehension are no longer capable of understanding the welter of 
confusion, propaganda, and chaos which now threatens every principle 
by which we live, and everything we revere as a way of life. 


In the months since the Nazi machines crushed out the life of 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, I have been traveling about all over this 
country speaking in colleges and universities on various aspects of 
theatre and dramatic production. Frequently I found myself becoming 
ardent and enthusiastic as | warmed to the discussion of some problem 
in directing, acting, or production. Then across my mind would flash 
a rather guilty thought—“How can I possibly get so concerned over 
the amateur drama when men and countries are being ruthlessly de- 
stroyed and civilization with all its records being bombed into dust and 
ashes. Surely I have enough imagination to find something of some 
value to which I can devote my energies in times such as these! How 
petty to prate along about entrances and exits when I might be doing 
something that really mattered! The weeks passed and Denmark 
followed Poland. Then Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, the Bal- 
kans, with war rapidly spreading to Africa,. Asia, and South America. 
Gradually I realized that my work in the theatre was not so insignifi- 
cant at all. Far from it. Not only was my concern about the theatre 
important, but suddenly more important than ever before. Here was 
no war of territory or of nations, but a war between two ways of life; 
two concepts of living—the totalitarian and the democratic. If the 
totalitarian concept prevailed then all the institutions of culture and 
freedom would perish. For twenty-five hundred years, what institu- 
tion was more representative of culture and civilization than the thea- 
tre? For centuries it has represented the blending of the best in litera- 
ture, music, speech, design and the dance. But with all its history and 
tradition, the theatre is now totally blacked out throughout Europe. 
No longer does it exist as an institution to keep alive and cherish the 
tradition of Ibsen, Chekhov, and Hauptman; of Rostand, Strindberg, 
Sierra, and Schnitzler; of Capek, Maeterlinck, and Molnar; and of 
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Shakespeare, Schiller and Moliere. If the theatre is to live, then only 
the United States remains to keep it alive and insure its survival in spite 
of its blackout elsewhere in the world. This is the challange which is 
now thrown into the lap of every theatrical producer, director, actor, 
and teacher in this country whether professional or non-professional. 


Ever since speech and drama teachers organized their first con- 
vention, we have seen convention topics on the subject of ‘The Place of 
Dramatics in the School Curriculum,’ ‘Theatre and School,’ ‘What 
Drama Study Should Do for the Student,’ ‘Motivation for Theatre 
Study,’ and many other equally broad and somewhat vague topics 
which represented little more than the efforts of a desperate but sin- 
cere program committee. Now, suddenly, in this year, 1941, these 
familiar old war-horses of convention discussion suddenly take on 
meaning. Meaning that is important and vital. Perhaps even desperate 
meaning since it is now our task to champion the last stand of a free, 
creative theatre as an institution, important to civilization. This respon- 
sibility gives importance and meaning, as never before, to this con- 
vention, to teachers, and to this discussion of theatre and democracy. 


There is yet another responsibility which confronts us as teachers. 
We must not only keep alive the theatre and its traditions, but we must 
also help to preserve the many other institutions important to our way 
of life. We must ask ourselves how we can use the theatre, which is 
our medium and particular talent, to help preserve everything that we 
have come to know and respect as our traditional heritage of freedom. 


As we go about our daily routine I wonder how many of us are 
aware of the extent to which the present threat might easily engulf us, 
just as it has engulfed other liberty-loving peoples of Scandanavia and 
Holland and France. We have known freedom throughout our lives 
and it is almost impossible for us to realize that a political philosophy is 
loose in the world which is intent on obliterating all those thousand and 
one little matters of individual choice which we enjoy daily, and have 
come to take for granted. It is little more than reflex for us to make 
daily decisions accepting or rejecting ideas, people, working and living 
conditions, according to whether or not they appeal to our personal 
standards, our individual tastes and comfort. The right to make these 
decisions and govern our individual environment to our own satisfac- 
tion has been part of us since the days of the Boston Tea Party. Our 
entire history is an amazing saga of expansion, discovery, industrial 
development, and scientific progress achieved through the steadfast 
pioneer heroism of our grandfathers—a heroism that Mr. Winston 
Churchill would more graphically describe as “blood, sweat, and tears,” 
given in order that we might enjoy a better way of life. Now we are 
faced by the bitter fact that to enjoy this way of life is not enough. We 
must defend it and preserve it against aggressors if we want to continue 
to enjoy it. Our job in this defense both as individuals and as teach- 
ers is to remind ourselves and to bring to our students the acute reali- 
zation of our way of life and how it became what it is. In other words, 
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what is this America? And what do we mean by the American way 
of life? A comprehensive answer would almost mean a complete sum- 
mary of both history and literature—a composite of Paul Revere, Icha- 
bod Crane, Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Boone, Un- 
cle Tom, Thomas Edison, and Huckleberry Finn. It would mean the 
history of the cotton gin, the steamboat, the railroad, telephone, auto- 
mobile, and motion picture. It would embrace a variety of symbols from 
Nantucket’s clipper ships to the prairie schooners of the Oregon trail. 
Into one great American community would be blended the customs and 
folk lore of three races—the red, the black, and the white. Fighting 
side by side to build a nation would be the Yankee, the cowboy, the im- 
migrant, the New England aristocrat, the Tennessee mountaineer, the 
prairie farmer, and a score of other divergent types, but all with one 
common belief in the sanctity of the freedom of the individual. Out 
of this widely diverse mass of history and legend has come our litera- 
ture, part of which has been in dramatic form, and in this we find pre- 
served forever those American characteristics, qualities, adventures, 
and personalities which combine to give an answer to the question, 
“What is the American way of life?” 


Here, then, is the opportunity open to all people of the theatre; 
managers or teachers, professional or non-professional. First: to keep 
alive the tradition of the theatre as a cultural institution, and second, 
to select for production those plays from our own dramatic literature 
which bring to both student and audience the acute realization of the 
way of life which is ours by inheritance, and which will remain ours 
because we shall defend and preserve it to the death. 


It would be impossible in a talk such as this to mention all the 
plays in our literature which are based on some essentially American 
characteristic that is an integral part of our way of life. However, a 
few can be mentioned as examples. Much of our best literature has 
been either written as drama or else later dramatized into play form. 
Here is preserved a wide variety of both real and fictional Americans. 
There are excellent plays about Rip Van Winkle, Ichabod Crane, 
Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, David Harum, Freckles, and Tish. 
New England is portrayed in a dramatization of Hawthornes House of 
the Seven Gables ; the Tennessee mountaineer in The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine; the cowboy in Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs; the 
pioneer in The Girl of the Golden West and The Heritage of the Des- 
ert, Paul Green has provided a number of plays which depict both the 
romance and the sociological problems of the South and the Negro. A 
few examples are: In Abraham’s Bosom, The House of Connelly, 
Quare Medicine, The Lord’s Will, The Last of the Lowries, and The 
Man Who Died at Twelve O’Clock. America has long been idealized 
as the country where any boy, no matter how humble his beginnings, 
could grow up to become President. In Prologue to Glory we have the 
authentic story of Lincoln’s youth. There are countless other plays on 
George Washington, Alexander Hamilton, Robert E. Lee and many 
other of the nation’s heroes. One extremely important characteristic of 
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the American is the saving grace of his sense of humor. Perhaps more 
than any other nationality, he has the gift of being able to laugh at 
himself. In the field of satire, there are excellent plays on American 
characteristics and institutions. Who will ever forget George Kauf- 
man’s lampoon of the Vice President in Of Thee I Sing; or the play 
about how movies are made, Once In A Lifetime; or the trials and 
troubles of the community little theatre as George Kelly presented it 
in The Torchbearers. Our literature of the drama is full of plays 
based on happenings in the domestic life of the family where abounds 
so many of the simple and homely virtues implicit in the American 
scene. Who will ever forget the tender, human, warm and understand- 
ing relationship between the Gibbs and the Webbs in Thornton Wild- 
er’s Our Town; or the tragic adolescence of Willie Baxter in Booth 
Tarkington’s Seventeen; or the completely American attitudes of The 
Goose Hangs High, Holiday, The Youngest, Another Language, June 
Man, Growing Pains, Young April, What a Life, The Male Animal, 
Life With Father, Claudia, Old Acquaintance, The Poor Nut, Skidding, 
Morning at Seven, and Zona Gale’s Neighbors? 


The list could be extended indefinitely but the titles mentioned thus 
far are more than sufficient to show the wide variety of worthwhile 
plays by whose production we can all of us help to keep alive the great 
tradition of the theatre, and also keep aware of those priceless liberties 
which have been handed down to us to preserve, and which God help 
us, we shall preserve to the end. 


The Executive Committee has decided to change the headquarters of 
the Convention in Atlanta to the Henry Grady Hotel in order to secure 
better dations for the Convention. Most members will remember 
the Henry Grady Hotel as the convention headquarters of a few years ago 
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and the excellent and services given. 


MARCH 26, 27 AND 28 IS THE TIME! 


MAY WE COUNT ON YOU TO BE AT THE 
CONVENTION IN ATLANTA MARCH 26, 27 AND 28? 
AN EXCELLENT PROGRAM IS BEING 
PREPARED 
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THE SPEECH CLINIC NEEDS A DOCTOR 
T. EarLE JOHNSON 


A very important aspect of the speech correctionist’s work is the 
establishing and maintaining of sympathetic, professional cooperation 
with members of the medical and dental professions, especially with 
the otolaryngologist and the orthodontist. Not only do we need their 
advice and consultant services, but also they are becoming increasingly 
interested in speech correction. This is very natural since much of 
the work of the oral or dental surgeon is directly concerned with or- 
gans used in speech. 


As evidence of this growing interest in speech correction, the Index 
Medicus for 1940 lists 237 articles relating to speech which appeared 
in the various medical publications for that one year. Of these, 73, or 
31.8 per cent, dealt wholly with speech, phonetics, speech defects, etc. 
A few were by well-known speech people, but the vast majority were 
by members of the medical, dental and nursing professions. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Paul J. Moses of San Francisco entitles his article: 


“Is medical phonetics an essential part of otorhinolaryngology?” 


By the term “medical phonetics,” Dr. Moses apparently means the 
diagnosis and correction of speech defects by members of the medical 
profession. It includes the “study of the organic as well as the func- 
tional vocal diseases and of vocal hygiene in schools,” A few of Dr. 
Moses’ more pertinent statements are: 


“After thyroidectomy 3 per cent of all patients suffer from 
vocal defects caused by a lesion of the recurrent nerve. These 
defects can be treated successfully with phonetic procedures. 


“Laryngectomy, laryngofissure and resection of the vocal 
cords have presented new tasks for the phonetician. 

“A close cooperation between neurologic and phonetic clinics 
should be established for both therapeutic and diagnostic reasons 
for aphasia and related cases. 

“The more exact methods of modern experimental phonetics, 
which have been used only, for linguistic purposes, will gradually 
find their way into the otologist’s office. 

“Specialists interested in constitutional problems will find 
that the human voice gives new evidence and furnishes new clues 
for certain constitutional types. 

“Thus phonetics is able to spread the importance of otorhino- 
laryngology and may be considered its fruit-bearing branch.” 


On the other hand, we need the advice and cooperation of the doctor. 
This need is most clearly shown in a consideration of the dysphonias, 
for it is evident that a vigorous program of vocal exercises could cause 


Archives of Orolaryngology, March, 1940, Vol. 31, No. 3, p. 444-50. 
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much harm to a patient suffering from an active pathology of the 
larynx. For the various dysphonias, many of our writers recommend 
medical consultation prior to any remedial exercise. For example, Van 
Riper says: 

“Whenever the case exhibits a chronic hoarseness, huskiness, 
or breathiness, it is essential that a specialist make an examination 
before the correctionist does any remedial work. Whenever the 
voice disorder follows a severe injury or illness, the physician 
must be consulted. Whenever the voice disorder accompanies such 
symptoms as extreme lassitude, extreme tenseness or activity, 
spasticity, or conditions of ill health, no speech correction work 
should be done without medical approval.”2 


Conversely, our experience has been that the laryngologist is more 
than willing to cooperate. Many of our cases, especially dysphonias, 
have been referred to our clinic by local laryngologists. 


The speech clinician or the laryngologist is often consulted on 
cases where the pitch cf the patient’s voice is inappropriate to his age 
and sex. These cases usually fall into two categories: (1) an impro- 
per tone placement, resulting in an unnaturally high or low voice, which 
can usually be corrected by voice placement exercises designed to 
teach the patient to use a normal pitch; and (2) endocrine imbalance 
or delayed maturation, usually males of senior high school or college 
age, whose voices have not changed. The speech clinician must make 
a careful distinction between these two categories, and as a general 
rule should refer all such cases to a physician for corroborative diag- 
nosis. Obviously, the first category involves a speech defect only and 
requires no medical aid, while those in the second category are pri- 
marily medical cases and speech training should be inaugurated only 
upon the advice of the physician. 


As to the general therapy for articulatory disorders, West says: 


“The phonetic training that these “Structural” cases require 
should not be undertaken until all feasible surgical, medical, or or- 
thopraxic procedures have been tried. If the deformity to be 
corrected is congenital, good speech hygiene would require that 
these operative procedures be undertaken in babyhood.”s 


During the past two years I have appeared before several medical 
societies and groups of doctors* urging understanding of our mutual 
problems and cooperation. I have attempted to emphasize the follow- 
ing general points: 

1. There is an imperative need for close cooperation between 
2 Van Riper, C., Speech Correction, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1939, p. 270. 

3 West, Kennedy, and Carr, The Rehabilitation of Speech, p. 74. 


4 One of these papers is scheduled for publication in the Southern Medical 
Journal, November, 1941. 
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speech correctionists and members of the medical profession, especial- 
ly with the otorhinolaryngologists. 


2. In those cases requiring surgical repair of any part of the vocal 
tract or adjacent structures, the surgeon must consider both the pre- 
and post- operative speech involvement, and aim toward fashioning an 
organ capable of performing all normal speech functions of that organ. 


3. Any pathology of the oral tract which interferes with the pro- 
per acquisition of speech, or its proper production, should be corrected, 
by surgery if necessary, preferably prior to the acquisition of speech 
but otherwise as early in the life of the patient as possible. 


4. Differential diagnoses must be made most carefully and tho- 
roughly, and all doubtful cases must be referred to the proper medical 
specialist for confirmatory diagnosis. 


5. For all speech defectives requiring medical attention, no speech 
corrective procedures should be attempted until authorized by the phy- 
sician. 

6. The correction of defective speech must be by one who is train- 
ed in speech pathology and its correction, which involves a sound and 
thorough knowledge of the anatomy, neurology and physiology of the 
organs of speech. 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Garrett H. Leverton needs no introduction. He was formerly associated with 
Northwestern University and is now Editor for Samuel French, Inc. The article 
printed in this issue is based upon his talk given at the Association Banquet in 
Birmingham. T. Earle Johnson, Head of the Department of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, is one of the founders of the Southern Association. His 
graduate work was done at the University of Wisconsin and he is the author of 
a number of articles appearing in various magazines. 

Paul L. Soper, Assistant Professor of English and Director of Forensic and 
Dramatics at the University of Tennessee, received his Ph.D. from Cornell 
University. : 

Lester L. Hale is Assistant Professor of Speech at the University of Florida. 
The material in his article was gathered as a part of the research he is doing 
for his Ph.D. dissertation. 
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AIMS AND CONDUCT OF A UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


Paut L. Soper 


Our forensic program at the University of Tennessee has increas- 
ingly become, during the past few years, a Student Speakers’ Bureau 
program. An important reason seems to be that we can more frequent- 
ly get more students before more people at less cost. Morever, our 
speakers’ bureau has complemented the University’s effort to coordi- 
nate its activities and interests with those of the community. 


So much has been said, and continues to be said, about whether 
formal debating affords the best forensic experience, that I shall not 
enter upon this controversy. Suffice it to say that our students, ad- 
ministration, and audiences fairly well agree that our present program 
is more efficient, instructive, and attractive than was our earlier pro- 
gram consisting chiefly of formal and tournament debating. 


Several of the aims and procedures of our Speakers’ bureau may 
be of interest to speech teachers. First, how do we establish the neces- 
sary contacts with the civic, social, and educational groups of the com- 
munity before whom our students are to appear? Through investiga- 
tion, and with the aid of such organizations as the local Chamber of 
Commerce and the University Division of Extension, we have secured 
the names and addresses of the administrators of the many clubs and 
schools in and about Knoxville. We have secured general publicity 
regarding our speakers’ bureau activities in the local press. We have 
sent out bulletin information and personal letters explaining our pro- 
gram and offering our services. Finally, we have solicited and secured 
the active interest and cooperation of the three local radio stations, as 
well as the University station which broadcasts through WSM of 
Nashville. 


We offer the groups before whom we are invited to appear con- 
siderable choice as to the nature of the presentation and of the subject. 
The presentation may be either a round-table or panel discussion, a 
debate, or an informal discussion consisting of introductory remarks 
by our speakers followed by audience questioning and comments. If 
the group wishes a debate it usually prefers, as do we, an informal 
procedure: heckling, cross-questioning, or at least a period of audience 
questioning. Ordinarily the group leaves to our discretion the form 
that the presentation shall take. As a rule we present a round-table, 
allowing for a period of audience participation. 


In our letters and other communications we submit a list of ten 
or more subjects which our speakers are prepared to discuss. We also 
invite suggestions from the groups, but with rare exceptions they select 
one of the subjects recommended by us. The nature of our subjects 
has proved to be of cardinal importance. We seek to avoid subjects 
which are so general or so lacking in factual bases as to encourage high- 
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sounding but pointless or trite harranguing. We avoid subjects which, 
though meaningful for academic circles, leave the general public cold. 
Thus we forego such topics as, “The Future of America”, “The Place 
of Youth in the Present World”, “Can Democracy Endure”, or “The 
Challenge to Education in the Present International Conflict.” 


Finally, we offer topics which are both timely and lying within varied 
political, social, and economic fields of interest. Whenever possible we 
select and adapt subjects to fit current local, national and international 
issues. Last year we presented discussions of the Lend-Lease Bill, 
Conscription of Labor, Convoying Ships for Great Britain, Sending 
Food to the Conquered Nations of Europe, and Smoke Control for 
Knoxville, at just those times when these problems were uppermost 
in the minds of our audiences and radio listeners. Although such ad- 
justments of our program to meet public interests involved consider- 
able inconvenience, they added immensely to the interest in our presen- 
tations. 


One of the most effective parts of our program has been the series 
of weekly round-tables over the air. Radio managements are most 
anxious to get University programs, and are happy to renew contracts, 
so long as University performers are dependable and competent in 
adapting. their methods to the mechanical and psychological exigencies 
of the broadcasting medium. For instance, forensic directors must 
realize that the radio round-table requires an especially fast and unin- 
terrupted tempo, thoroughly conversational speech, genuine spontanei- 
ty, effective means of establishing the identity of the participants, and 
careful adjustment of voices to the microphone. We employed three 
or four students in each of our weekly round-tables. As a rule I 
served as chairman. Usually not more than one member of each 
round-table was without previous radio and round-table experience. 


A primary aim in the conduct of our round-table and panel dis- 
cussions is to make them genuine. They ought to be entirely extem- 
poraneous and unrehearsed. If questions and answers are “canned” 
it is well nigh impossible to conceal this fact, even from the radio lis- 
tener. And once the listener discovers that the discussion is not what 
it purports to be, the presentation affects him as being a fraud. He 
loses both respect for it and interest in it. It is unnecessary to point 
out, of course, that the genuine, unrehearsed round-table or panel re- 
quires both well prepared and trained participants, and a chairman 
who, while being careful not to dominate the discussion to the point 
of inhibiting the free, spontaneous interplay of ideas, nevertheless 
steers the course of the remarks along a “through line.” The whole 
revealing and exhilarating principle of the round-table or panel can 
be realized only when the sheer dynamics of thinking minds brought 
into free and original clash sweeps the listener along, giving him the 
feeling of witnessing thought and knowledge as a creative process. 


We do not believe that it is the chief object of a round-table to 
“settle” the problems being discussed. Its object must be merely to 
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stimulate and inform democratic processes. We think we have failed 
if we have not brought definitely into relationship the major aspects 
of the presented problem, or if we have not augmented the listener’s 
knowledge and interest. But we never attempt to keep going until 
somebody or some stand is proved either quite wrong or entirely right. 
In fact, we encourage free and honest evolution of opinion by the 
participants themselves as the discussion proceeds. 


We hope that our student speakers’ bureau at the University may 
in time become far more extensive and significant than it now is. In 
its completest sense, a speakers’ bureau should be a clearing house for 
speakers representing not only the speech department and its interests, 
but all of the departments of the university and their broadest inter- 
ests. We visualize the organization of speaking presentations on vo- 
cational and professional subjects by the more competent and better 
informed students from the colleges of agriculture, home economics, 
engineering, and business administration, as well as from the various 
departments of the college of liberal arts. For instance, students 
might be sent out from the college of agriculture to speak before 
grange or other farm groups on dairying methods, marketing, soil 
conservation, crop rotation, and insecticides. Since a large proportion 
of the vocational activity of university graduates is sheer communica- 
tion, and since universities today are endeavoring more directly to con- 
tribute to the needs of the society which maintains higher education, 
such a program as we visualize should be quite relevant to university 
aims. 


The danger facing extensive programs of this type is that stu- 
dents will be seriously distracted from their curricular studies. This 
danger may in many cases be minimized by correlating and combining 
curricular studies with speakers’ bureau assignments. The fully de- 
veloped speakers’ bureau program closely parallels in aims and use- 
fulness the highly successful and increasingly employed system known 
as “co-oping”, in which students alternate periods of academic work 
with periods of actual employment in their vocation. 


Southern Association members will regret to learn of the sudden death 
of E. Ray Casto, July 23. He had seemingly made an almost complete 
recovery from a heart attack which he suffered the previous February. 
Mr. Casto taught at Emory and Henry College, Virginia. 
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PRINCIPLES OF JAMES RUSH AS APPLIED 
TO INTERPRETATION 
Lester L. HALE 


It is unnecessary to tell a group of speech teachers that James 
Rush is one of the earliest writers in the speech field and is the author 
of “Philosophy of the Human Voice,” the first edition of which was 
printed in 1827. Many of his ideas are quoted, or referred to today. 
Some common knowledge concepts of speech teachers today are be- 
lieved to be traceable to his influence. But at the same time, these 
sound principles must be deciphered from a complicated and intricate 
design of a vocal system in which the “‘forest cannot be seen for the 
trees.” 


One of the reasons James Rush has been misunderstood for more 
than a century is because he could not clarify his ideas in the minds 
of doubting students. No teacher’s ideas are ever as protected as they 
are before the student begins his distorting application of them. Rush 
was, and is, at a particular disadvantage in trying to analyse natural 
phenomena and to describe their reproduction without being able to 
give audible rather than written example to his ideas. It is almost 
necessary that he present his explanations in person to each who has 
followed him, in order for his true meaning to be gleaned. It is no 
wonder, then, that students have interpreted his writings as a detailed 
effort to set forth a system of vocal interpretative techniques to which 
one must rigidly adhere if he is to be an effective actor or speaker. 
In the ordeal of sifting his teaching they have thrown away his larg- 
er concepts which would not drop through the fine mesh of their own 
petty thinking and have kept only the minute details of the system of 
vocal interpretation techniques which have fitted in to their own par- 
ticular philosophy of elocution. It is time we accredit Rush with 
some original premises which are sound judgments of interpretative 
values today, and to continue his analytical approach to an understand- 
ing of creative criteria. Rush does not ask that we follow his labored 
listing of inflexible patterns, but only that we subject ourselves to a 
discipline of observation upon which to base constructive criticism. 
This is Rush’s main thesis! And in considering “Principles of James 
Rush as applied to Interpretation”, probably the only “raison d’etre” 
for this convention paper is to provoke among teachers of interpreta- 
tion further interest in knowing the components of expressiveness, 
and further use of such information in directing specific improvements 
of students. 


As Rush puts it: “One can discern better what something is, by 
knowing what is ought to be.” One should not consider it such an un- 
fathomable task to understand the components of speech just because 
our language of thought and emotion is spontaneous. Even though 
speech is rapid, it is capable of minute palpable distinctions by the same 
token that “the spokes of a rapidly turning wheel can be counted when 
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the wheel is stop It must be remembered that while we are nor- 
mally born with the facility of expression, those endowments will fade 
away like the sight of the Mammoth Cave fish if not continually ex- 
posed to the need and desire for good expressiveness and to the de- 
velopment of the means for achieving it. 


We may consider creative speech as a gift of genius, but, says 
Rush, so is mathematics so imagined by natives, and musical ability 
thought of by slaves. Good interpretative techniques are developed as 
surely as are musical skills, and mathematical perfection. Perhaps 
genius itself is the retention of God granted facility developed through 
the powers.of observation. Actors sometimes are capable of these 
observations and can reproduce them interpretatively through their own 
cleverness and freedom from inhibitions. We call such a person a 
“born actor”—one who is gifted with the ability of artistic creation. 
But those who constitute the overwhelming majority of the students 
whom we teach in university and high school classes in interpretation 
are those who have lost or hampered such facility for observation 
through lack of concern with the total system by which nature is ex- 
pressed. It is this vast majority that must be taught by familiarity 
with the elements of speech in their total patterns, rather than by imi- 
tation of samplings. One who is not conversant with the complete 
system of expression has no basis upon which to judge what is good 
and bad, and thus what is good to imitate. 


We are all familiar with the characteristic note of the average high 
school declamation. I hope no one will be offended by this reference, 
for I have no intentions of discrediting the very excellent work that 
many well trained high school students display, nor of itimating that 
this characteristic I am about to describe is not prevalent in colleges, 
private schools, and unfortunately too often in the professional theatre. 
But it must be admitted that the average contest performer presents 
an artificial, exaggerated, unrealistic tone of expression which exposes 
a lack of understanding of the true elements of interpretation and por- 
trayal of thought and feeling. On the basis of the above discussion 
it is readily observed that this is in 2 great part due to the student’s 
imitation of a poor sampling—to his imitation of the senior declama- 
tion contest of the previous year, or of his teacher who, too, has good 
and bad techniques. These are his sole criteria of good technique. 
It is the teacher’s responsibility to present a more thorough understand- 
ing of the creative procedures, and to endow the student with a con- 
ception of the entire system of expression by “holding a mirror up to 
nature” rather than by holding a mirror up to last year’s senior decla- 
matory contestant. Rush says: “Many faults are due to teaching by 
imitation alone . . . for the faults are imitated with the good . . . and 
the school is remembered by its faults and not its merits.” 


Rush answers this dilema by presenting a philosophy of the hu- 
man voice which describes in detail the elements of vocal interpreta- 
tion. He describes several qualities of voice and their normal usages 
in natural expression. Some authors today are prone to dispute the 
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value of teaching qualities as such, but interestingly enough continue 
their description of effective use of the voice by further description of 
voice quality. Their new nomenclature is less severe perhaps and more 
general and overlapping in scope, but still admitting of the need to 
consider the various conditions of quality of voice. 


Rush continues with a description of the force of the voice, the 
time of the voice, its abruptness, and its pitch. He represents a tho- 
rough explanation of their uses which often surprises one with its 
proximity to modern day teminology and application. He tries to show 
how many emotions and attitudes are displayed by specific use of these 
elements in a definite pattern. Whether we want to or not we must 
admit upon reading his descriptions that natural expression exists as 
he has noted. The question is whether we are going to use this know- 
ledge to suggest nature’s tried technique to the student of interpreta- 
tion who is concerned with recreating these same feelings. 


For those who object entirely to this approach, and insist that a 
student must be given free lance to “feel the part” and to give vent to 
his creative imagination, it must be injected at this point that it is en- 
tirely within reason to suppose that a person may have a complete 
feeling for a character without any means by which to display that 
feeling. It is here that an occasional suggestion by a teacher who is 
well informed on nature’s system of expression might change a stu- 
dent’s entire performance. Or still further, if there is any truth in 
the James-Lange theory of emotions which explains that some feel- 
ings are provoked by the activity of the body rather than one’s activity 
being always prompted by his inner feeling—if there is any truth in 
this, it follows that a direction by a clever teacher which will cause 
a student to speak in a definite manner, may indeed even be the means 
by which “feeling the part” can be instigated. 


We often take the abnormal for an explanation of the normal and 
the normal as an occasional explanation of the abnormal. Recently, 
in the speech correction clinic at Louisiana State University, there re- 
ported a student afflicted with extreme monotony of every type. His 
hearing tests showed him to be tone deaf—or unable to distinguish one 
pitch from another moderately differing from the first. By a process 
of exercising in a systematic sequence of exaggerated pitch inflections 
the patient was soon able to observe these differences which it was 
originally thought physiologically impossible for him to discriminate. 
This ability soon resolved itself into an observation and control of 
normal vocal variety in pitch, and by continued specific instruction in 
the other elements of speech he developed an almost complete nor- 
malcy of speech, free from his original monotony. The interpretation 
teacher says: “But you are dealing with a clinic patient with whom 
such specific instruction is necessary.” This paper has tried to show 
that such a procedure is essential with all students in or out of the 
clinic who would develop clearer understanding of their facilities for 
expression and it is upon this thesis that Rush offers us our early 
analysis of vocal control. 


ARGUMENT’S FOURTH DIMENSION 


EpWARD PALZER 


Fertility in association has always been productive of worthwhile 
ideas and constructive enterprise. 


Recognition of this creative or originative aspect of learning has 
occasionally put our educational structure under criticism for its failure 
to put forth more thinkers, creators, and inventors in the yearly file of 
graduates. This may be an indication that many of our school activi- 
ties, including forensics, while setting out an impressive scale of ob- 
jectives, may have been so preoccupied with the more spectacular 
aspects of these activities that we went only a part of the way, and 
over-looked or minimized many of the by-products. 


Argumentation ordinarily implies three stages. Recent concern 
over various forms of procedure suggests yet another dimension. Let 
us consider the four stages in order: 


(1) Affirmation Of A Given Proposal—Salesmanship is develop- 
ed here. Something new is advocated. A change must take place to 
eliminate certain recognized deficiencies now existant. 


(2) Negation Of The Proposal—This develops perspecuity. The 
debater learns to point out weaknesses, to break through the smoke- 
screen beclouding the salesman’s real product. 


(3) Comparative Selection And Elimination—This represents the 
immediate and apparent outcome of the clash between the affirmative 
and the negation. Ome gives a little. The other advances a little 
Perhaps a few concessions are made. Argument “A” has been shown 
to be superior to Argument “B”. One statement appears better sub- 
stantiated than another. One solution is set forth as preferable to 
another, or, let us, say, the status quo, with a few modifications or ad- 
ditions, is held more advisable than some new plan. 


Whatever takes place, the selection of a point of view is bound to 
be relative. The merits of two expressed ideas are under discussion. 
Implied ideas are not. Some other and better solution might have been 
presented, but it was not. All of this is in the very nature of good de- 
bating, and the age-old virtues of learning how to hew close to the line 
of argument, and to stay to the point, are not outmoded. 


However, there may be other ideas, other solutions, or unexpressed 
trains of thought which make an attempt to intrude as the debate pro- 
ceeds. Good debaters usually try to fight these down. Nevertheless, 
it might be well to make a notation of these, and discuss them later on. 
At times a seemingly insignificant or irrelevant idea opens new paths 
of investigation. Ordinarily these are left out of the formal aspect of 
debating. But what of the informal side? We might pompously label 
this as the fourth, or forgotten dimension of argumentation. 
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(4) Germination Of Fresh Thought Channels—A completely new 
and unpremeditated groove of thought may result from the clash of 
two carefully planned cases. If these channels are ignored, and every- 
one leaves the scene of the contest abruptly without further discussion, 
much valuable preliminary groundwork lies undeveloped, and many 
valuable by-products of the activity are lost. Incipient and potential 
thought areas may be buried, never to spring up again. 


The informal discussion following the debate may, therefore, be 
more profitable than the actual contest. Perhaps someone will arise 
at this point and ask, “Then why not dispense with the contest alto- 
gether, and simply have a discussion? Why not eliminate the clash of 
ideas? Why not step immediately into the fourth dimension of argu- 
ment, and eliminate the first, second, and third stages? Why not sim- 
ply prepare our students to discuss informally the merits and demerits 
of the case?” 


One good reason for the formal-clash stage is that it usually 
brings out a much more thorough type of preparation. A student’s 
mind is kept alert in defending the proposition. This is true of good 
debating, and always has been. Various breakdowns from the best 
practices: have provoked criticisms and attempted revisions. As long 
as the coach mapped out the speeches, and the card-file system simpli- 
fied thinking to the point where a student had only to put his fingers 
on the right number—just so long was the individual debater smothered 
in the process, and a movement in the out-and-out informal direction 
inevitable. 


It may be admitted that formal debating places too much emphasis 
upon making one’s case neat and attractive, rather than driving di- 
rectly at the best possible solution of the problem. Yet, this zeal for 
attractiveness and salesmanship is not so far removed from life as 
many would suppose. In real life, people are confronted with appeals 
to their emotions, fallacies, and persuasive devices of every description. 
Solutions will not be wrapped up, each in a neat little bundle, and 
labelled as “reliable”, “weak”, and “unreliable”. Efforts will be made 
to present the proposal as glowingly as possible, and everyone will need 
to separate the chaff from the wheat, to disentangle the knots from the 
string. Learning to analyze at close range, and under a tense situation, 
various persuasive devices in one’s school days, is clearly an asset. 
There will always be a vital need for an informed citizenry that will 
not be taken in with every new gush of oratory. The debate platform 
is a most valuable training-ground for future citizenship. This is on 
the negative side. 


On the affirmative side, the development of persuasive ability is 
also an asset. Merely having a good product does not insure its ac- 
ceptance in a complex society. Many a well-trained artisan cannot 
find a market for his wares. There is a need for training both in 
throwing as well as in catching the persuasive ball, and formal debat- 
ing can provide both. 
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Before pointing out the possibility of achieving the fourth dimen- 
sion of argument in conjunction with formal debating, we might brief- 
ly recognize the constructive efforts which have already taken place 
in this direction. There is much over-lapping, and much _bantering 
around of terminology. For example, many instructors consider de- 
bate as merely another aspect of the larger field of discussion. Others 
consider discussion as a part of debate. You can take your choice. 
Discussion is considered by some as the attempt to investigate, and 
debate as the formulation and demonstration of some sort of a solution 
as the result of prolonged thinking on the subject. Still others include 
practically the entire realm of communication under the title of dis- 
cussion. Thus, there would be discussion between two people, and 
among groups of people, as well as between an individual and larger 
groups of people, and also the one-way communication in which one 
person does all the talking and everybody else listens. 


~We have the Oregon style of debating, which makes liberal use 
of cross examination techniques. The George Washington University 
Discussion Method develops refutation, restatement, and summariza- 
tion of the team’s position, amplification and extension of one’s col- 
league’s remarks, followed by questioning and cross examining—each 
as a separate phase of a larger process. The Forensic Experience 
Progression devised at the University of Denver involves the use of 
separate stages, each a unit in itself: problem solving, forum-panel 
discussion, extempore talks evaluating the solution, the solution phase, 
and the action phase. This last phase would correspond to the ordinary 
debate, centering around the formulation of a specific solution. Then 
there are various types of combinations of forum discussions, lecture 
dramatization, interpretation-panel-discussion, dramatized-panel-dis- 
cussion, debate procedures grafted upon an open forum under modified 
rules of legislative procedure, to say nothing of revitalizing the contest 
by the introduction of parliamentary tactics. All of these may well be 
worth the interest shown in them. 


But the fact remains that most of these devices are concerned 
chiefly with bringing forth new hoods and designs rather than sub- 
stantially altering the car. They are concerned largely with the exter- 
nal aspects of argumentation and persuasion. Yet any type of activity 
can be stiff, pedantic, and unprolific. Putting the cake-batter into a 
more interesting matrix may produce a different type of cake, at least 
as far as outward appearances are concerned. Despite the new mold, 
it may still be the same old cake. Merely changing the rules of the 
game, and dressing the runners with multi-colored suits may not even- 
tuate in a better type of athlete, even though, in the meantime it may 
have changed the game somewhat. 


Nevertheless, underlying all of this zeal in emphasizing the in- 
formal aspects of argumentation, is the conviction that valuable by- 
products may be duly conserved. 
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However, the values of the formal clash should not be lost sight 
of. DeQuincey pointed out long ago that the meeting of two minds 
was productive of something altogether new, particularly if the clash 
had been intense. Burke had a particularly elastic mind. Motion for 
him seemed to generate more motion. Life sprang from life. Ideas 
resulted chiefly from a collision. The greater the speed of the missile 
hurled, the more certain it was to come back on the rebound in a new 
form, a new product, with a new plan. Clash was an incitation to 
ideas which no one had even suspected. This would certainly confirm 
the value of a good, healthy, expressed, clean-cut clash, as formal de- 
bating countenances. Would DeQuincey have relied solely upon dis- 
cussion to secure the latent spark of creative ideas, that spark which 
he believed was so strikingly different from anything resulting from 
the avenues of previous methodical study? 


Without the impetus of the clash, what could possibly come back 
on the rebound? Many ideas spring out of the swiftness of the 
thought-movement. The quiet, slow, subdued contemplation may not 
bring approximations out into bold perspective. There may be no 
sharp lines to distinguish. Shadows, and thin lines of relationship, 
affinity, and analygy may be blurred if there are no heavy lines in 
sight. DéQuincey advocates impromptu effort particularly, insisting 
that the outcome often defies registration or imitation. 


The instantaneous coruscation, spark, and effulgence of quickly 
moving areas of interest can be captured in any type of argumentative 
activity. Let us have these new forms, let us keep on experimenting. 
But let us not forget what can actually be accomplished within the 
bounds of formal debating itself. 


Chesterton’s interesting remark that “Christianity has not failed 
because it has never been tried,” leaves us with a figure of speech 
which might be applicable when we consider the merits or demerits of 
any system. 


The formal debate, perfected as a flexible instrument in itself, 
can always be supplemented with informal, free-for-all discussions. 
These need not be too systematic. Let coaches get into the scramble. 
Invite interested persons in the audience to join in the fun. Note all 
the suggestions offered, and “follow-through” on the side excursions. 


In the final analysis, it may well be the spirit and driving force 
rather than the specific form which will determine whether the fourth 
dimension of argument be adequately achieved. 


MAY WE COUNT ON YOU TO BE AT THE 
CONVENTION IN ATLANTA MARCH 26, 27 AND 28? 
AN EXCELLENT PROGRAM IS BEING 
PREPARED 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Leroy Lewis 


MILTON’S RHETORIC: Studies in his Defense of Liberty. By Wilbur Elwyn 
Gilman. Columbia, Missouri: The University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XIV, 
Number 3, July 1939; pp. 193. $1.25. 

This is a revised and condensed study of Gilman’s doctoral dissertation, a 
rhetorical analysis of six of Milton’s pamphlets: Areopagitica, of Education, of 
Reformation, of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates, The Readie and Easie Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth. 
Of this work, the author says, “Although each of these studies is complete in 
itself, together they form a comparative study of Milton’s rhetoric at different 
periods and on different topics.” Each pamphlet is analyzed in terms of its 
background, ideas and structure, logical proof, pathetic proof, ethical proof, and 
non-artistic proof. Gilman concludes that Milton knew classical rhetorical 
theory and that he possessed, in these pamphlets, the directness, the earnestness, 
and other characteristics that successfully persuade audiences. Milton was 
logical in argument, he employed refutation throughout, he used pathetic proof 
generously, and he achieved ethical persuasion by identifying himself with per- 
sons and ideas that were approved in his day. While some might fuss with 
Gilman for applying Aristotelian standards to Milton’s rhetoric, all will surely 
agree that this is a significant contribution to rhetorical criticism. 


DISCUSSION AND DEBATE. By Alan Nichols. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1941; pp. 569. $2.25. 

For the undergraduate student, the graduate student, and the teacher of 
speech this book is a significant, if not a monumental contribution, to the field 
of discussion and debate. It has tackled the difficult problem of presenting both 
discussion and debate in one volume and has done so execedingly well. All 
sections of the book are generously annotated to articles in the QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF SPEECH to September 1940; to the classics of rhetoric, to im- 
portant works in the fields of law and logic, and to eighty textbooks in discus- 
sion, argumentation and debate. Among the more than one hundred pages of 
appendices are included sections devoted to discussion and debate in present-day 
forums and in historical settings, a symposium forum, specimen debate speeches 
and cases, debate tournament rules, graduate problems in discussion and debate, 
and a well selected bibliography. Students of the theory of speech will be 
especially interested in the chapters on evidence and reasoning as well as in the 
treatment of discussion and debate as one continuous, unified process. Personal- 
ly, I feel that in our classes in argument we shall soon adopt the view that dis- 
cussion and debate are complementary rather than conflicting in philosophy and 
method. This book emphasizes that approach. It is a scholarly approach and a 
practical presentation of discussion and debate. 


SPEECH HANDBOOK. (A Manual for a First Course in Speech Training). 
By Harry G. Barnes. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. pp. 135. $1.00. 1941. 

For a dollar bill, this book is the best buy on the speech market. You will 
find more and better material on good speech and how to teach it in these pages 
than in any short volume I know. It is thoroughly practical because it brings 
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Book Reviews 


the student quickly to a realization of his speech needs and abilities by stating 
to him succinctly the basic principles of speech, by providing speaking situations 
for him, and then by presenting him with appropriately marked diagnosis sheets. 
The diagnosis blanks for measuring speech progress are based on graduate re- 
search studies and are the best I have seen. At the close of each section of the 
book is a list of provocative questions and outside reading suggestions. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC SPEAKING. (Revised). By Donald 
Hayworth. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1941; pp. 432. $2.50. 

This revision of Dr. Hayworth’s PUBLIC SPEAKING published in 1935 
is more than the usual freshening up of an earlier edition in order to stimulate 
new adoptions ; it contains many changes in both subject-matter and arrangement 
of material. This new book is superior in organization and in the discussion 
of the theory of speech. Too, the treatment of the fundamentals of delivery, the 
personality of the speaker, and the use of humor are superbly done; as fine as 
in any basic speech text available. In my judgment, it will serve well the college 
student who desires two semesters of study in speech composition and delivery 
for it is well written and complete for both theoretical knowledge and practical 
training in the basic course. 


PROJECTS FOR RADIO SPEECH. (A Manual For the Student). By Henry 
L. Ewbank and Sherman P. Lawton. New York: Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1940; pp. 158. $1.00. 

This paper-backed book with 9x11 pages contains an interesting variety of 
projects for use in a radio course. It is not intended to be a textbook, I pre- 
sume, for it contains a relatively small amount of the usual textbook material 
and gives its major attention to projects that can be developed and presented 
by the students. This book provides for the teacher an abundance of ideas and 
for the student an unusually broad experience in both participating and listening. 
Although one’s broader knowledge of technical radio will have to come from 
some other good textbook available on the subject, one can certainly learn from 
this book about the intricacies of radio preparation and participation, become a 
more competent listener to current radio programs, and increase many-fold his 
appreciation of this relatively new art. To my mind the outstanding discussions 
of this book are those on radio dramatics and dramatized commercial continuity. 
The two authors are unusually competent men in the radio-speech field and I 
recommend this book heartily to all radio minded persons. 


DEBATE AND DISCUSSION: A Syllabus and Workbook. By Carle B. Spotts. 
Boston, Massachusetts: The Expression Company, 1941; pp. 250. $1.60. 

One way to describe this 64%4x10 inch paper-backed syllabus and workbook 
might be to say that it is a 250-page elaboration of the assignments and references 
to be found at the close of each chapter in any standard textbook in argument. 
As a practical list of assignments and references it is a very useful book. It 
is not, however, a textbook in any sense of the word. Some good standard 
textbook must be used along with it or all fifteen of the standard books in 
argument and debate to which it refers constantly must be available to the class. 
I would “fuss” with the book on two points. First, the word “debate” precedes 
“discussion” in the title. I feel that speech researches have revealed that the 
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best approach to these two techniques is that “discussion” should precede “de- 
bate” in our thinking and acting. Second, while this book theoretically deals 
with “debate and discussion” actually only one out of seventeen chapters is de- 
voted to discussion and of the fifteen standard textbooks recommended as 
reference material not a single one is devoted to discussion. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE. (The Reference ‘Shelf, Vol. 15, No. 2). 
Compiled by Robert E. Summers and Harrison B. Summers. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1941; pp. 280. $1.25. 

The extension of the war and its repercussions in all parts of the world 
justifies a sequel to J. E. Johnsen’s COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 
Like the usual reference shelf volume, it contains numerous articles and speeches 
on the problem, but unlike the usual volume, it is not divided according to af- 
firmative, negative, and general discussions, and it does not contain a sample 
brief. I think this arrangement strengthens rather than weakens the book. I 
venture the feeling that this book contains articles and speeches that are less 
opinionated and research projects of a sounder educational nature than in many 
earlier volumes. I think the authors deserve credit for very careful and 
thoughtful selection and analysis of materials available. Like earlier volumes 
it is a good starting point for the year’s work.. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 14; No. 10). 
Compiled by J. E. Johnsen. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1941; pp. 286. 
$1.25. 

This edition of the Reference Shelf is arranged in five parts: General Dis- 
cussion, Affirmative Discussion, Negative Discussion, Summary of Arguments, 
and Bibliography. The first three sections present well-selected articles and 
many more excerpts. The section entitled Summary of Arguments lists a num- 
ber of arguments for and against the problem of federal aid for education: 
Entitled a “Summary of Arguments” it is an accurate use of the phrase; in 
most previous editions of this volume there has been the careless use of the 
term “Brief” for the mere listing of a number of possible major points. A 
bibliography of 32 pages completes the book. It will be of assistance to the be- 
ginner in debate and to others who desire a quick, comprehensive view of this 
problem. 


DEBATE INDEX SUPPLEMENT. (The Reference ‘Shelf, Vol. 14; No. 9). 
Compiled by J. E. Johnsen. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1941; 
pp. 90. $.75. 

The DEBATE INDEX SUPPLEMENT is a revision of DEBATE INDEX 
published in 1939. This new volume is a subject index to debates, briefs, biblio- 
graphies, abstracts, outlines, and collections of articles on public questions. It is 
a timely and selective guide to source material on controversial subjects of the 
day. Five hundred subjects, alphabetically arranged, are included. Among the 
five hundred problems are advertising, agriculture, banking, centralization, in- 
dustrial relations, Latin America, price fixing, propaganda, refugees, taxation, 
transportation, unemployment, western hemisphere, and wild life conservation. 
For a helpful and selective bibliography of bibliographies, here is something the 
student of current affairs will use frequently. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Louise SAWYER 


Lester Hale has returned to the University of Florida after studying at 
L. S. U. for the past two years. Mr. Hale was in charge of the first summer 
speech clinic for children conducted at L. S. U. this past summer. He will be 
in charge of the Speech Correction work at the University of Florida. 


Harley Smith acted as chairman of the committee, which prepared the new 
Course of 'Study in Speech for Louisiana. Mr. Smith is also a member of the 
Elementary Committee that is preparing a National Course of Study in Speech 
for the Elementary Grades for the N. A. T.'S. 

* 

Leslie L. Thomson, formerly at Virginia Intermont was called by the army 
as a Reserve Officer for active duty. 

* * 

Harry S. Wise, at the end of his three year contract at the University of 
the Witwatersvard, Johannesburg, South Africa, will return to the United States. 
He will be accompanied by his wife and baby girl. They will sail in November 
and hope to arrive in time for the National Convention at Detroit. 

* 

Part of the dramatic program at Hollins College, Virginia, under the direc- 
tion of Susie N. Blair, will be given over to the preparation of a Centennial 
Play written by an alumna to be presented at the Centennial Celebration in May, 


1942. 


Hazel Abbott as usual spent a busy summer teaching at Converse College. 
“Liliom” and “George and Margaret” were presented for the summer students 
and soldiers at Camp Croft at Spartanburg. 

* * * * * 

Glenn R. Capp, Baylor University, attended the summer session at North- 
western University and taught in the Summer Speech Institute. Mrs. Glenn 
Capp received her M. A. degree from Northwestern University this summer. 

Lillian W. Voorhees attended the Workshop in General Education at Chi- 

cago University, July 28 - August 29. 
Roy Tew, University of Florida, is doing graduate study at Columbia this 


winter. 
* * * * * 


Grace Ingledue, Northwest Center, Monroe, Louisiana, has a year’s leave of 
absence to manage a radio station in Ohio. 
Miss Sarah Davison was married to Mr. Howard E. Barrett, September 6th, 
in Atlanta. 
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Josephine Allensworth, Memphis, Tennessee, is chairman of the Evening 
Department of the Nineteenth Century Club and will present a program of 
Speech Arts beginning with a series of lectures on American Oratory and 
Orators which will be followed by original radio skits on great Americans. 

* 

Dickson High School, Tennessee, won the Tau Kappa Alpha Trophy for out- 
standing speech work in the National meet at Lexington, Kentucky, last May. 
James A. Weems, a member of this chapter won the Frank K. Houston award 
in oratory at Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. Frederic O. Crandall is head of the Speech Department at Mississippi 
College for Women, Columbus. Dr. Crandall was formerly a member of the 
University of Michigan Speech Staff. He will have charge of the Radio and 
Dramatic programs at M. S. C. W. 

* * * 


Charles A. McGlon, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, was elected 

President of the Tennessee Association of Non-Professional Theatres. 
* 

J. W. Curvin, Ph.D., Cornell, is head of the Vanderbilt Speech Department, 
in place of Dr. A. M. Harris who retired last spring. Dr. Curvin formerly 
taught at Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 

Richard C. Brand formerly head of the Speech Department at Morris Har- 
vey College, Charleston, West Virginia, has accepted the position as head of the 
Speech Department and Debate Coach at Virginia Intermont College, Bristol. 

The Town and Gown Little Theatre of Baton Rouge has this year Dr. Har- 
ley Smith, Director of Speech Education at L. S. U., as its Program Director. 
Besides its usual three major productions it has planned a series of Workshop 
Studies. One on Radio Drama, arranged by Mrs. C. E. Coates and to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Ralph Steetle, Radio Program Director at L. S. U., another on 
Play Production conducted by Mrs. E. H. Lott, and a third on Make-Up to be 
conducted by Mrs. Claude Shaver. Each of these groups is to present a program 
at the end of their study course. 

* 


Baylor University, Texas, is building a new modern Theatre. 

The drama phase of the Speech Department at Baylor is under the supervi- 
sion of Paul Baker. 

Lynn Riggs, noted playwright, is a member of the Baylor Drama Staff this 
year. Clayton R. Rage, Jr., is director of Radio and Mrs. Cecil Mae Burke 
teaches Speech Fundamentals and Choral Reading at Baylor. 

The weekly Reading Hour was a successful feature of the Baylor summer 
school. There was an average audience of over a hundred with an increase at 
each meeting during the summer. Those participating were students who had 
presented a recital in the past and had returned to Baylor summer school for 
special work. Every student in the Interpretative reading course was presented 
at least once during the summer. 
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News and Notes 55 


C. E. Kantner, L. S. U., taught for the eight weeks’ summer session at the 
Colorado State College of Education in Freeley. Dr. Kantner taught Speech 
Correction, Phonetics, and conducted the Speech Clinic. 

A. Q. Sartain, S. M. U., has recently been promoted from Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology to Associate Professor of Psychology. During the summer 
of 1941 he served as Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology in the 
University of Texas. 

* 

The Carrollton Speech School, New Orleans private school for children, 
has four departments: Beginners, Primary, Advanced and High School classes 
for Children. Classes are held after school hours and on ‘Saturday mornings. 
This year marks the beginning of its nineteenth session. Matilda P. Nungesser 
is director of the school. 

* 

James Watt Raine, retired from active speech work two years ago, is farm- 
ing at Coral Cliff Farm, Berea, Kentucky. Mr. Raine writes that he is raising 
beef cattle, hens, hay, soybeans, Korean Lespedeza and alfalfa. Mr. Raine spent 
a busy summer, pitching hay six hours one day without stopping. 

* 

Kenneth Brasted is chairman of the Speech Department at Fordham Col- 
lege, New York. Mr. and Mrs. Brasted attended the N. Y. U. Radio Workshop 
this past summer. Mr. Brasted is First Vice President of the New York League 
for Speech Improvement. 

* * * * * 

Taylor High School, Jackson, Mississippi, is busy preparing a “Speech Con- 
test” for its advanced pupils. 

* * * * 

F. W. Herbert, formerly of Berry College, is serving as adjunct professor 
of English in the University of South Carolina. 

Dr. E. C. Seigfred, former head of the Speech Department at Mississippi 
State College for Women, is dean of the Fine Arts Department at the University 
of Ohio, Athens. 

& 

Mrs. Louise S. Perry spent part of the summer making mechanical record- 
ings and phonetic transcriptions of mountain speech in North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. Mrs. Perry has been appointed an instructor in elementary speaking at 
L. S. U. for this winter. 

* 

Dallas C. Dickey taught this past summer at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Dickey continued his research on the southern orator, S. S. Prentiss, 
investigating the New England aspects of his career in the Maine Historical 
‘Society in Portland and at Bowdoin College at Brunswick, Maine. 

Helene Baker Hart attended the Williamstown Institute of Human Affairs 

this past summer. 
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Alabama College Theatre is holding its twelfth Playwrighting Contest. Two 
prizes and possible production or publications or both by the College Theatre 
are offered: ten dollars for the best short play, forty dollars for the best long 
play. Eligibility is limited to legal residents of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. The subject matter and type of play is unrestricted 
except that preference will be given to the play using Southern material. The 
final date for submitting manuscripts is February 15, 1942. For more details 
regarding the contest contact Dr. Walter H. Trumbauer, Director of the College 
Theatre, Montevallo, Alabama. 


* * * * 


The new season of the University of Georgia Theater will open early in Oc- 
tober. A schedule of four major productions is planned for the year. The 
‘theater opened its new playhouse in the new half-million-dollar Fine Arts Build- 
ing in May with two gala performances of “Pride and Prejudice” which drew 
record audiences of 1500. Director Edward C. Crouse spent the summer visiting 
college and community theaters in New England, Canada, and the Middle West. 


ek 


Five members of the Orlando Senior High School debate squad, accom- 
panied by their coach, Mrs. Irene Lighthiser, attended the Summer Debate In- 
stitute held at Wake Forest College, North Carolina, July 23-August 6. This 
was the first institute of its kind for school students and attracted approximately 
seventy-five debaters and their coaches, representing four southern states. 


University of Florida plans to do demonstration debating before high school 
debaters on the high school question. The debates will be followed by critical 
analysis of the debating done and by open forums on the questions. This will 


give experience to the new debaters at the University and will be of valuable 
help to the high school debaters. 


** 
Laura Crowell, formerly a member of the University of South Dakota’s 
Speech Staff, is an assistant Professor of Speech at Mississippi State College for 


Women. Miss Crowell will direct the Public Speaking and Debate Courses. 
Virginia Lee Harrison is director of Oral Interpretation at M. S. C. W. 


The Davison School of Speech Correction spent the month of July at St. 


Simons Island, Georgia. Miss Jo Simonson of Racine, Wisconsin, taught with 
Mrs. Davison during the summer. 


* * * 


Charles Pedrey has been granted a years leave of absence from Greenville 
High School Mississippi, to do graduate work at L. S. U. 


Louise Gay is a new member of the Speech faculty at Shorter College. 


News and Notes 


PLAYS 


Peabody College—Nashville, Tennessee 
Director—Charles A. McGlon 
The Late Christopher Bean 
Smilin’ Through 
Family Portrait 
Torch Bearers 
Kind Lady 
Mr. Pim Passes By 
University of Alabama—Tuscaloosa 
Director—Lester Raines 
The Man Who Came to Dinner 
The Male Animal 
Village Green or Mr. and Mrs. North 
Idiot’s Delight 
Bilk of Original one-act plays: 
The Girls from Birmingham—Original farce by John W. Orr. 
Don Carlos 
Taming of the Shrew 


Shawnee High School—Louisville, Kentucky 
Director—Leonora Johnston 
Growing Pains 
Converse College—Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Director—Hazel Abbott 
My Heart’s in the Highlands 
Mars Hill College 
Director—Bonnie Wengert 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
Miami, Florida 
Director—Rochelle I. Williams 
The Late Christopher Bean ° 
The Good King Winceslaus 
Merchant of Venice 
Sign Here 
Converse College—Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Director—Hazel Abbott 
My Heart’s in the Highlands 


Georgia State Womans College—Valdosta, Georgia 
Director—Louise Sawyer 
Ladies in Retirement 
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